Mary Ann Taylor , ed., Handbook of Women Biblical Interpreters: A Historical and 
Biographical Guide (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic), 2012. 

Taylor has assembled an international team of experts each contributing to what is nothing less than 
a biographical encyclopedia of woman interpreters of Scripture. She has done so masterfully. The 
volume is thoroughly uncluttered, commencing with a brilliantly written introduction and then 
readers are led straightway to the entries themselves, in alphabetical order. 

In her words 

This book argues that women deserve inclusion in histories of the interpretation of 
the Bible (p. 2). 

Indeed they do. Especially given the fact that so few of them are known. Oh, to be sure, some of the 
names stand out (like Elizabeth Achtemeier's or Florence Nightingale's) but by and large nearly all of 
them will be 'new' to mainstream biblical scholars and that, in all honesty, is really quite a shame and 
a bit shameful too. Thus, this volume fills quite a significant gap in both our knowledge and in our 
appreciation for the 'giants upon whose shoulders we stand. 

Taylor further remarks 

This volume continues the task of recovering and analyzing the writings of women 
interpreters of the Bible. It offers scholars and graduate students the challenge 
mentioned in many entries that the interpretive work of a particular female 
interpreter has not yet been fully studied. It provides a resource for those wanting to 
include the writings of women in course on Scripture, theology, history, religious 
formation, and preaching (p. 3). 

Again, she (and he contributors) succeed magnificently in precisely that. 

As to the contents themselves, T. suggests 

Each of the 180 entries contains a short biography of a female interpreter of the Bible, 
where possible including factual details about her birth, family, education, and 
formative influences. Such information provides the context for her interpretive 
work. Her work is then analyzed, focusing on her approach and methods of biblical 
interpretation and highlighting key themes and providing examples (p. 7). 

Along the way, in her introduction, T. offers appetite-whetting snippets of the facts to follow in the 
body of the volume like these: 



Margaret Fell ... drew support from the Quaker belief in the continuing revelation of 
God to lambast priests who decried that women should not speak and yet preached 
sermons based on women's words in Scripture (p. 13). 



And 



Venetian writer Moderata Fonte ... challenged the traditional understanding that 
Adam's creation before Eve signaled his superiority, arguing instead for his inferiority, 
since the order of creation moved from lower to higher beings (p. 14). 

And perhaps my favorite 

... Esther Copley ... wrote sermons for her alcoholic husband, enabling him to carry 
out his Sunday preaching obligations at the Baptist Church in Kent (p. 19). 

Amusingly 

Finnish sleep preacher Helena Knottinen ... delivered sermons in a sleeplike state (p. 

19). 

This, I confess, strikes me as odd, since it's normally members of the congregation who sleep during 
sermons, so well played, Helena, for turning the tables on the drowsy lot. 

The individual articles, again there are 180 of them, are too extensive to survey in the short space of a 
review. Since I was most familiar with the work of Elizabeth Achtemeier, I'll offer one small segment 
from the essay evaluating her contribution to biblical interpretation: 

Mainstream Protestantism, she lamented, had strayed from its biblical foundations, 
resulting in preaching that was little more than feel-good therapy or personal opinion, 
worship that reflected the congregation and its culture more than the Bible and the 
heritage of the church, and pastoral ministry shaped by the ideas and practices of 
secular psychology and social agendas. "The Bible is that which creates the church," 
she stated in an interview in 1989. "It is that story that sustains the church's life. As 
soon as the church wanders away from the biblical story, it ceases to be the Christian 
church. It becomes something else - a social society, a good works agency, and 
ideological group, etc." (pp. 24-25). 

If I might be allowed a pastoral expostulation here: amen, and amen! 

The volume, furthermore, contains bios of Catherine Booth, Elizabeth Charles, Jeanne-Marie de 
Chesnoy Guyon, Florence Nightingale, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Ellen White, and many, many others. 
Some good, some bad, some orthodox, some heretical, and all extremely, extremely interesting. 



Besides the biographical materials included in each contribution there is also a bibliography for each 
entry, many of which cite online resources which readers can access with great ease. This is 
particularly useful for the more obscure persons discussed whose writings are extremely rare and 
therefore difficult to obtain. 

This is a terribly important resource and one which, frankly, should have been written decades ago. 
We have missed learning a lot because some of our best teachers have been, till now, virtually 
unknown to us. Thankfully, Prof. Taylor has rectified that situation and pointed us all in the right 
direction. We all owe her a debt of gratitude. 



Jim West 
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